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Nation Builds Its 
Trained Reserves 


New Plan for Young Volun- 
teers Is Aimed to Bolster 
U. S. Defense System 


O* all 
gress 


which 


the measures which Con- 
passed this year, the one 
greatest 
and importance for our nation’s youth 
is the military 
approved by the 
late in July. 
years it will vitally affect several hun- 
dred their 
families. 


holds direct interest 
training law, 
Senate 
next 


reserve 
House and 
During the few 


thousand young men and 


To teen-age youths who face mili- 
tary service, this Act 
of 1955” offers a new type of training 
program. Annually 
s, the 


thousands of 


“Reserve Forces 


during the next 
will 


volunteers for 


1 year armed force accept 
teen-age 
in the re; 
men per 
After enlisting, 
to 6 


armed 


training and service 
250,000 
taken. 
youths will spend from 3 
duty with the 


erves., 
As many as young 
year may be 
these 
months on active 
forces. 

When this training 
ends, they will go back to civilian life, 
but their will not yet 
be completed. [Each trainee 


brief period 
military service 
must stay 
organization un- 
duty 


in a “ready reserve’ 
til he has had a total of 8 years’ 

active 

While in the 
tend weekly drills 
about 24% weeks in camp each year. 
(If unable to attend weekly drills, he 
will spend a longer period in camp.) 


and reserve combined. 


reserves, he must at- 


and also spend 


Youths volunteering for the new re- 
program must be from 17 to 
(Concluded on page 6) 


serve 
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nations and 


communist 


aw 


powers settle 


their differences 


New Efforts to Win World Peace 


Russian Promises to Work for an End to Dangers of War Will Be Tested 
in Conferences to Be Held with Us and Our Allies at Geneva Next Month 


HE foreign 
France, the United 
Russia will meet in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, next month to try to reach agree- 


Britain, 
States, and 


ministers of 


ments that can keep the world at 
peace 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles—whose title is equivalent to 
foreign minister—will represent us. 


The other negotiators will be Foreign 
Ministers Vyacheslav Molotov of Rus- 
sia, Harold Macmillan of Britain, 
Antoine Pinay 

The meeting can be of great sig- 
nificance. For the first time in the 
10 years World War If 
there is a chance that agreements 
That 


and 
of France. 


since ended, 


can 


be made with Russia. commu- 


nist land is now showing an outwardly 
friendly face to the 
trast to her aggressive attitude in the 


free world, in con- 


past. 

The Reds showed their new face 
this summer at Geneva. In that city, 
President Eisenhower met with Pre- 


Nikolai Bulganin of Russia, 
Minister Anthony Eden of Brit- 
ain, Premier Edgar Faure of 
France. The meeting 
between an American 
a head of the 
since Mr. 


mier 
Prime 
and 
was the first 
President and 
government 
Potsdam, 


late dic 


Russian 


Truman went to 


Germany, to confer with the 


tator Joseph Stalin in 1945 


Bulganin and other top communist 


officials at the Geneva parley were 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


HOW PRESIDENT FARED 


In his State of the 
President 


Union message 
early this year, Eisenhower 
requested Congress to take action on 
Here 
is how the President’s program fared 


20 measures which he favored. 
with the nation’s legislators: 
Eleven of the proposals were enacted 
into form or another; 
2 measures defeated by 
gress; 7 were acted on at 
all or were postponed until the second 


law in one 


were Con- 


either not 


session. 


FOOD FOR 19 

The average U. S. farm 
provides all the food he needs for 
himself and 18 other persons—a total 
of 19 Americans. The output of the 
average Russian farm worker, by com- 
parison, is only enough to feed himself 
and 8 other persons! 


worker 


COMMERCIAL TV 


Commercial television was born 15 
years ago this month. It was on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission first author- 


After 


out of 


commercial tele 
World Wai 
homes for another 
1947 there 
stations on the air. 


ized 
that, 
our 


asting. 
Il kept TV 
5 years or so. 
only 9 TV 
Now there are 
than 450 transmitters and 120 
others being built. Half of all the 
United States have TV 


Even in were 


more 


families in the 


sets. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN U. S. 


40,000 foreign 
1954-55 school year in the 
States. Most of them 
exchange programs, 


Almost students 
spent the 
United 


here on 


were 
with 
American students spending the year 
About 12,000 of these youths 
here from the Far East; 10,000 
from Latin America; and 7,000 from 
Europe. In all, 129 different countries 
and areas were represented. 


abroad. 
came 


FRANCE |S PROSPEROUS 


Good times in France are an indi- 
cation of how far Western Europe has 
recovered from the destruction 
poverty left by World War II. 
some 10 after that 


and 
Today, 
struggle 


years 


turns out about 
than she did before 
Within the 
French 
increased by & per 


ended, France 75 per 


cent more goods 


the conflict began 

pay of the 
worker has 
The cost of 
changed very little. 


past 
year, the average 
cent. 

has 


living, meanwhile, 


WOMEN IN JOBS 


More women in our nation than ever 
before—over 20,000,000—hold jobs, 
the Census Bureau reports. They 


make up 31 per cent of the country’s 


65 million working force, and perform 


every type of job there is in Ameri- 
can industry. 
RECORD JUMPS 

Two Air Force officers whose 


15,200-foot parachute jumps last year 
are the highest on record hope to 
double their mark. They expect to 
make about a 17-mile-high jump late 
this year or early in 1956. The men 
are seeking first-hand knowledge that 
will help the Air Force design equip- 
ment for 
tomorrow. 





the high-flying aircraft of 


friendly and jolly. 
the communist 


More important, 
declared that 
wanted world 
He promised that Russia would 
help to make 

The top leaders of the 4 conferring 
nations made 


premier 
his country sincerely 
peace. 
peace possible. 

no agreements on any 
big issues. They had not planned to 
They met primarily to decide 
which issues most needed settling. At 


do SO. 


the end of 6 days of talks, they drew 
up a list of major problems before 
the world. They then directed their 
foreign ministers to take up these 
problems at Geneva in October. 
Under instructions from their su- 


periors, the foreign ministers will try 
to reach accord on these subjects: 
Disarmament. How to prevent war, 


to cut down the size of military forces, 


and to reduce the tremendous arma- 
ment burden now being carried by 
the nations of the world—these prob- 
lems will be discussed, President 


Eisenhower has sugyvested that nations 


be allowed to inspect one another’s 
they 
make sure that no country is building 
with 


war, 


defenses whenever wish—just to 


power which to start a surprise 
atomic 
Should 


pact 


Euro- 
pledging 
against 


European Security. 


pean nations sign a 


themselves not to wage war 
This 
considered by the foreign 

Divided Germany. As 
dictator Adolf Hitler’s 
in World War II, w France, 


and Russia split up Germany in 1945. 


one another? question will be 
ministers 
victors over 
nazi armies 


e, Britain, 


Since it has been impossible to agree 
on conditions of 
try, there are 
West Germany is a democratic repub- 
lic friendly to us. East Germanv is a 
state under Red control. 
tussia agreed in 1945 that divided 
Germany would be reunited when her 
people were ready to vote for a free, 
democratic government. 
keep her promise. 
(Concluded on page 2) 


reuniting the coun- 


2 German lands today. 


communist 


Russia didn’t 


+ lage 
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New Peace Talks 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Kriendly Exchangea The Russian 
leaders say they want more Americans 
and people from other free nations 
to visit their country, 80 as to promote 


friendship They want our scholars, 


artists, and authors to exchange ideas 
with those of Russia. The Reds say 
they are willing to make travel to 


Russia easier, if restrictions are eased 
to the United States 


and elsewhere in the free world. 


on Russian visits 

The issues involving disarmament 
and divided Germany will be the two 
hardest nuts to crack at the foreign 


ministers’ conference These prob 
lems have been argued about often 


ince World War II. 
have not so far led to any workable 


The arguments 






THE BIG FOUR at Geneva. 
Premier Edgar Faure, and British Prime Minister Anthony Eden. 


settlements, because of the differences 
between Russia and the allied nations 
The basic differences with Russia still 
exist, and almost certainly there will 
be great difficulties in reaching agree 
ments at Geneva. 

There is, then, only a chance—not 
a certainty—that good results may 
come from the foreign ministers’ talks 
next month. If Russia is sincere in 
saying she wants peace, the Geneva 
If she is 

nothing 


meeting may be a success, 
insincere, we may expect 
worthwhile. 

At least outwardly, there are indi 
cations that the communist leaders are 
changing their methods of dealing 
with the free world, 
change are the basis of our govern- 


These signs of 


ment’s hope that the Reds may at last 
be ready to make agreements. 
In just what ways has Ruasia 
changed? President Eisenhower says 
that the Russians have begun to show 
“a more conciliatory attitude” during 
This new atti- 
tude has shown itself in several ways. 
1. At Geneva in July, Premier Bul- 
ganin was accompanied by Nikita 
Khrushchev, head of the Russian Com- 
munist Party; Marshal Georgi Zhukov, 
Soviet Defense Minister; and Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov. 


the past few months. 


These men are Russia's top leaders 
and speak with authority for their 


Zhukov knew Eisenhower 
when the President was commander 
of our military forces in Europe dur- 
ing and after World War II, and they 
were able to talk together frankly. 
The communist leaders were most 
cordial and spoke strongly of their 
wish for peace. On the surface, at 
least, they appeared to believe that 
President 


country. 


Eisenhower is sincere in 
his search for ways to end war, where- 
as in the past the Reds repeatedly 
have charged us falsely with wanting 
to start a war. 

2. A few weeks after the Geneva 
meeting, the Russians announced that 
they plan to cut the size of their armed 
forces by about 650,000 men. This 
sounds like good news, but we shall 
have to wait to see whether the plan 
is carried out. Even if it is, the Soviet 
army will still be huge. 


4. In the long run, Russia’s decision 


to let 12 of her farmers visit the 
United States, and a group of Ameri- 
can farmers tour the Soviet Union, 
may be of the utmost importance. 

For years, Red newspapers have 
given a dark picture of our country. 
They have told their readers that the 
United States is run by greedy capi- 
talists, who make large profits for 
themselves while forcing workers and 
farmers to toil hard at low wages. 
all of them 
agricultural experts, and some of them 
holding official positions in their gov- 
ernment—know better now. They 
have seen our rich midwestern farms 
They have 
marveled at the amount of machinery 
that does so much of our farm work. 
They have seen our great herds of 
cattle and hogs, our huge fields of corn 
and wheat, our modern dairy farms. 

The Russians have slept in farm 
homes, and their eyes have popped 
at television sets, kitchens with re- 
frigerators, fine automatic 
washing machines, and all sorts of 
gadgets for making housework easy. 
The visitors have admired our auto- 
mobiles and been startled to learn 
that most families own 1 car, and 
many own 2 or more. Never before 
have the visitors seen such prosperity 
and freedom. 

The Russians are taking home ideas 


The visiting Russians 


and our food industries. 


stoves, 


they obtained from us for improving 
their agricultural production. Since 
they are leaders in their field, they are 
in a position to tell hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian farmers how far be- 
hind they are. Doubtless the 12 will 
make a big drive to improve their 
country’s methods in agriculture. 

We may expect that they also will 
at least tell some of their friends the 
truth about our free way of life. Cer- 
tainly they should no longer credit 
false reports about us. In time, the 
12 Russian farmers, together with 
other Soviet travelers in our country, 
may become an influence for greater 
freedom in their homeland. 

On the other hand, the American 
farmers who have been touring Rus- 
sia have gained a better understand- 
ing of that country, of its people, and 
of their many problems in earning a 
living. These farmers have a clearer 





Left to right: Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin, U. S. President Dy 


idea than ever Devore as to how much 
better it is to live in a free country 
than in a dictatorial one. 

4. In addition to allowing the ex- 
change of visits by the farmer groups, 
Russia is also easing travel restric- 
tions somewhat for individuals. In 
the past, the Iron Curtain has been 
pulled down tightly to keep out stran- 
vers. Less than 50 Americans were 
able to visit Russia last year. Pos- 
sibly as many as 500 will tour the 
communist land befere this year ends. 

5. Russian newspapers, for the 
most part, are not abusing us and 
other free nations as much as they 
formerly did. In general, the news- 
papers are devoting more space to 
the viewpoint of the free world. Dur- 
ing the summer conference at Geneva, 
for example, the Reds printed long 
accounts of proposals by President 
Eisenhower, the British, and French, 
as well as those by Premier Bulganin. 

6. There seems to be a change in the 
way Russia’s government is being run. 
Joseph Stalin headed a one-man dic- 
tatorship, and he ruled with an iron, 
cruel hand. When he died in 1953, 
Georgi Malenkov became premier. 
Malenkov was ousted, and Bulganin 
succeeded him in February 1955. 

Bulganin is not, it seems clear, a 
one-man ruler. Most informed diplo- 
mats in Moscow believe that Khrush- 


chev, as head of the Communist Party, 
holds the most power. But Foreign 
Minister Molotov and Defense Minis- 
ter Zhukov also wield authority. In 
all probability, Russia is being ruled 
now by these men as a group. There 
is a sort of government by committee. 

Surprisingly, former Premier Ma- 
lenkov still holds a job. As Minister 
of Power Stations, he is in charge of 
a big electrification program. In the 
past, dismissed Soviet officials usually 
were shot or sent to prison. 

Why is Russia changing? There 
are various explanations why the So- 
viet leaders may feel that they must 
change their ways. 

First, both we and the Russians now 
have atomic weapons. Russia prob- 
ably has been experimenting also with 
hydrogen bombs. The experiments 
must have shown the Reds how ter- 
rible a new war would be. Soviet 
leaders may well have concluded that 
even a successful surprise attack on 
us and our allies would be followed 
by return raids which could wipe out 
their cities. So, out of fear, the Reds 
may Want to work with us.te..keen 


WAVY F 


other reason why she is trying to find 
a way to avoid conflict. Moreover, 
it is believed that the Soviets may be 
concerned with Red China’s growing 
power and influence in Asia. 

What, then, of the future? We may 
be sure that the Soviet leaders intend 
to remain communist and look after 
their own interests. We shall have 
to be most careful in negotiating with 
them in order not to be tricked. 

Some Americans say: “Past per- 
formance shows that we cannot trust 
the Reds, and a smiling face is not 
enough to guarantee honesty. The 
Russians are simply trying to get us 
and our allies to weaken ourselves by 
cutting down on our defenses. Above 
all, they want West Germany to give 
up her plan for building an army to 
stand with our forces against aggres- 
sion. We can expect no sincere agree- 
ments from the Soviet Union.” 

Others argue: “The Soviet leaders 
certainly have tricked us in the past. 
We should make no agreements that 
are not absolutely foolproof. We and 
our allies must keep our defenses 
strong, at least until we see that agree- 
ments—if made—are really leading to 
lasting peace. But we should negoti- 


ate. In our own interests, we should 
give the Reds the opportunity to show 
whether they do or do not really want 
peace.” 
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The United States has been giving eco- 
nomic aid to many countries. Some of 
these nations don’t even seem to appre- 
ciate it, although they keep asking us 
for more. They seem to think it is our 
duty to help them and they threaten to 
be friendly with Russia or communist 
China if we don’t aid them economically 
I think we should aid only those coun- 
tries that show their appreciation. 

SuE AISTROPE, 
Malvern, Iowa 
* 


I think that foreign aid is important 
because, in order to keep us as strong as 
the communists, we must have allies 
among the many nations of the world. 
We can do so by giving them aid, thus 
keeping the comntunists from taking 
them over. LYAL PFEILER, 

Holy Cross, lowa 


I agree with France’s not giving inde- 
pendence to Moroceo, Algeria, and Tu- 


nisia at the present time. These areas 
are faced with serious social and eco 
nomic problems, and communism is easy 


to spread in lands where such conditions 
exist. The loss of these countries might 
~- 2028 , 


maaan tha lace a@ «tueta—t 





ousry nurt American manufacturers to 
have more foreign competition. 
DicK SHENEFIELD, 
Malvern, lowa 


* 


The United States ought to adhere to 
a neutral policy regarding the dispute 
between France and her North African 
holdings. If we are forced to take sides, 
though, I feel that we should support the 
North Africans who are seeking 
pendence from French rule. 

It has been part of our historic policy 
to support people who want freedom from 
outside control. WENDELL HALL, 

Lamont, Florida 


* 


(Address letters to this column to: 
Readers Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. If 
your first letter fails to appear, probably 
your second or third one will Keep 
writing, and we shall publish as many 
letters as possible.) 


inde 





Pronunciations 

Antonio Segni—an-to’nyé sé’nyé (y as 
in yes) 

Faure—for 

Georgi Malenkov—gé-awr'gi ma-léen’kof 

Georgi Zhukov—gé-awr’gi zhoo’kof 

Konrad Adenauer—kone’rat a’duh- 
now-er 


Mario Scelba—mia'ri-6 shell’ba 


Nehru—né'roo 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyi-ke’tuh krodosh- 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin—né’ké-li bdol-ga‘nin 

Peron—pé-rawn’ 


Vyacheslav 


Molotov—vya-ché-slaf’ 
maw’‘luh-tof 


“ 


vn , 
dicast 
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MOVIE STARS Jean Simmons and Stewart Granger will appear in several of a 
series of British movies to be seen on ABC television once a week beginning 


in September. 


Many other well-known actors will be shown. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


ty Sunday evening, September 18, 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany will present the first of a series 


ire 
0-minute 


motion pi 
films, 
ym Sunday, has 
d on television 
movies to be 
r hits as “The 
reat 


do.” 


Expecta- 


ng forum pro- 
Meeting of 
from its 


radio 


ach week from 
t is presented 


Jcasting Com- 


of 12,000 attended a program in 
Chicago. 

You may hear this program on the 
radio each Sunday evening. Consult 
your newspaper for the time and sta 


tion in your locality. 
* 

The American people have spent 

more than 

vision in the past 10 years, according 

to Television Factbook 

ures out to about $95 for every 


15'% billion dollars on tele 


The sum fig 
man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
Approximately two thirds of the out- 
lay was for the purchase of TV sets 
The 
ment of tubes and parts, for antenna 


remainder went for the replace- 


and for labor charges 
* 


Television fans may look forward 











to 39 “specteculars” to be presented 

‘ing in 1941, by the National Broadcasting Company 

ig” has broad during the next 9 months or so. Among 

id 14 foreign — the tars to appear on these %0 

million people minute shows will be Mary Martin, 

ied as leading Helen Hayes, and Dennis Day. NE¢ 

gures debated’ will also repeat its production of 

he news. Eat “Peter Pan,” a highlight of the last 
mce in excess television season. 

Science in the News 

the N 

peta Motors is presenting a reaching a star from our world would 

huge Powerama—an exhibit of have to be born while the space ship 


the latest developments in transporta 
Soldier Field this 


An experimental gas turbine- 


tion—at Chicago's 
month 
powered bus, new turbo-prop engines 


for passenger aircraft, an airplane 
light- 


100 


which rises vertically, and a 


weight train which can carry 


passengers in 10 coaches at 


100 


speeds of 


more than miles an hour are on 

display. 
Visitors at thi 

a sun-powered automobile, said to be 


the first of its kind. 


fair can also see 


* 


Now that plans are moving forward 
to launch an artificial satellite, sci- 


entists are busier than ever before 
making predictions about space travel. 

One American expert, Andrew Ha- 
ley, offers an thought He 
says that no man born on earth ever 
will be able to reach even Alpha, the 
nearest star. He points out that Alpha 


is so far from earth that it would take 


unusual 


at least 250 years to reach the star 

even with an atomic-powered space 

ship. Thus, says Haley, any person 
! . . ; 


is en route, 


. 


The Air Force is using a new weather 


radar device that can locate storm 
as far as 400 miles away The in 
strument scans the sky in all diree 
tions An observer can spot cloud 
formations on the radar screen and 
calculate their density, direction 


speed, and height 

The new radar system will be valua 
ble to the Air Force in directing pilot 
and will also aid 


around storms, 


weather forecasters. 
. 


During the coming schoe! year, 140 
students in grades 7 through 12 will 
share awards totaling $10,000 in the 
5th program 
Achievement Awards, 
the Future Scientists of America 

Information and entry 
forms may be obtained from the Fu 
ture Scientists of National 
Teachers Association, 1201] 

teenth Street, N. W., Washington 
S >. € 


annual of Science 


conducted by 


student 


America, 


science 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match th 
falicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning 


moat nea vy the same. Correct Qnawers 


are on page 4, column 5. 


l Andrew Jackson Napoleon 


Bonaparte were contemporaries (ki 


and 


tém'po-rér’ez a) military men (b 


living at the same period (c) rulers 


d) historical figures 


2. Good citizens want to help select 
sagacious h-gi’shis) leaders. (a 
political (b) loeal (e¢) congressional 

ad) wise 

To what extent are the view 
held by the two major parties imeom 
afible (in‘kom-pit‘i-bl) ? (a) aceepta 
ble (b) bad (ce) in harmony with one 
another (d) not in harmony with one 
another 

1. Russia has used mgenious (in 


jen’yus) methods in trying to increase 
her foreign trade (a) clever and 
shrewd (b) unfair ( stupid (d 
out-of-date 

5. The itngenuous in-jéen ues 
young man was unsuccessful in his 


bid for a diplomatic appointment 


(a) inventive (b) elever and shrewd 
(< frank and honest (d) genuinely 
interested 

6. That blemish blém’‘ish im the 
foreign aid program, he said, i 


small when compared with the rising 


strength of our allies a) expendi 
ture (b) defect (ec) effort put forth 
ad) upset 

7. People who testify before con 
yressional committees have certain 
pmmunitties lem ni-tez) (a) free 
dom from penalties (b) dutle 


formalities to follow (d) view to 


express 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Pill is 
ing to ce 
all are correctly finished, heavy 


aceord 
Wher 
rectangl« 


numbered vertical row 


criptions given below 


will spell first and last names of a French 
government leader 

] wh city that has been host to 
many international conference 

2. British Prime Minister. 

Russian Premier 

i. One of the world’s big problems | 
how to get nations to , 8O aa t 
reduce dangers of wat 

» The new law will affect 
thousands of the nation’ outh 

6. Our i the of 
branch of the regular armed service 
which will be enlarged under present 
defense plat 

7. Russia wanta to | cep West 
from building an army to cooperate it 
the western European defense progran 

4. Ru an military leader and friend 
of E howe! 

, Pre lerit f Argentina 

10. cretary-of tate 
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New Peace Talks 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Friendly Exchanges. The Russian 
leaders say they want more Americans 
and people from other free nations 
to visit their country, 80 as to promote 
friendship. They want our scholars, 
artists, and authors to exchange ideas 
with those of Russia. The Reds say 
they are willing to make travel to 
tussia easier, if restrictions are eased 
on Russian visits to the United States 
and elsewhere in the free world, 

The issues involving disarmament 
and divided Germany will be the two 
hardest nuts to crack at the foreign 


ministers’ conference. These prob 
lems have been argued about often 


ince World War II. 


have not 


The arguments 
«0 far led to any workable 


Zhukov knew Eisenhower 
when the President was commander 
of our military forces in Europe dur- 
ing and after World War II, and they 
were able to talk together frankly. 
The communist leaders were most 
cordial and spoke strongly of their 
wish for peace. On the surface, at 
least, they appeared to believe that 
President Eisenhower is sincere in 
his search for ways to end war, where- 
as in the past the 


country. 


teds repeatedly 
have charged us falsely with wanting 
to start a war. 

2. A few weeks after the Geneva 
meeting, the Russians announced that 
they plan to cut the size of their armed 
forces by about 650,000 men. This 
sounds like good news, but we shall 
have to wait to see whether the plan 
is carried out. Even if it is, the Soviet 
army will still be huge. 

%. In the long run, Russia’s decision 


they obtained from us for improving 
their agricultural production. Since 
they are leaders in their field, they are 
in a position to tell hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian farmers how far be- 
hind they are. Doubtless the 12 will 
make a big drive to improve their 
country’s methods in agriculture. 

We may expect that they also will 
at least tell some of their friends the 
truth about our free way of life. Cer- 
tainly they should no longer credit 
false reports about us. In time, the 
12 Russian farmers, together with 
other Soviet travelers in our country, 
may become an influence for greater 
freedom in their homeland. 

On the other hand, the American 
farmers who have been touring Rus- 
sia have gained a better understand- 
ing of that country, of its people, and 
of their many problems in earning a 
living. These farmers have a clearer 
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THE BIG FOUR at Geneva. Left to right: Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin, U. S. President Dwight Eisenhower, French 
Premier Edgar Faure, and British Prime Minister Anthony Eden. 


settlements, because of the differences 
between Russia and the allied nations. 
The basic differences with Russia still 
exist, and almost certainly there will 
be great difficulties in reaching agree- 
ments at Geneva. 

There is, then, only a chance—not 
a certainty—that good results may 
come from the foreign ministers’ talks 
next month. If Russia is sincere in 
saying she wants peace, the Geneva 
If she is 
nothing 


meeting may be a success, 
insincere, we may expect 
worthwhile. 

At least outwardly, there are indi- 
cations that the communist leaders are 
changing their methods of dealing 
These signs of 
change are the basis of our govern- 
ment’s hope that the Reds may at last 
be ready to make agreements, 

In just what ways has Russia 


with the free world, 


changed? President Eisenhower says 
that the Russians have begun to show 
during 
the past few months. This new atti- 


“a more conciliatory attitude’ 


tude has shown itself in several ways. 

1. At Geneva in July, Premier Bul- 
ganin was accompanied by Nikita 
Khrushchev, head of the Russian Com- 
munist Party; Marshal Georgi Zhukov, 
Soviet Defense Minister; and Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov. 

These men are Russia’s top leaders 
and speak with authority for their 


to let 12 of her farmers visit the 
United States, and a group of Ameri- 
can farmers tour the Soviet Union, 
may be of the utmost importance. 
For years, Red newspapers have 
given a dark picture of our country. 
They have told their readers that the 
United States is run by greedy capi- 
talists, who make large profits for 
themselves while forcing workers and 
farmers to toil hard at low wages. 
The visiting Russians—all of them 
agricultural experts, and some of them 
holding official positions in their gov- 
ernment—know better now. They 
have seen our rich midwestern farms 
and our food industries. They have 
marveled at the amount of machinery 
that does so much of our farm work. 
They have seen our great herds of 
cattle and hogs, our huge fields of corn 
and wheat, our modern dairy farms. 
The Russians have slept in farm 
homes, and their eyes have popped 
at television sets, kitchens with re- 
frigerators, fine stoves, automatic 
washing machines, and all sorts of 
gadgets for making housework easy. 
The visitors have admired our auto- 
mobiles and been startled to learn 
that most families own 1 car, and 
many own 2 or more. Never before 
have the visitors seen such prosperity 
and freedom. 
The Russians are taking home ideas 


idea than ever before as to how much 
better it is to live in a free country 
than in a dictatorial one. 

4. In addition to allowing the ex- 
change of visits by the farmer groups, 
Russia is also easing travel restric- 
tions somewhat for individuals. In 
the past, the Iron Curtain has been 
pulled down tightly to keep out stran- 
gers. Less than 50 Americans were 
able to visit Russia last year. Pos- 
sibly as many as 500 will tour the 
communist land before this year ends. 

5. Russian newspapers, for the 
most part, are not abusing us and 
other free nations as much as they 
formerly did. In general, the news- 
papers are devoting more space to 
the viewpoint of the free worid. Dur- 
ing the summer conference at Geneva, 
for example, the Reds printed long 
accounts of proposals by President 
Eisenhower, the British, and French, 
as well as those by Premier Bulganin. 

6. There seems to be a change in the 
way Russia's government is being run. 
Joseph Stalin headed a one-man dic- 
tatorship, and he ruled with an iron, 
cruel hand. When he died in 1953, 
Georgi Malenkovy became premier. 
Malenkovy was ousted, and Bulganin 
succeeded him in February 1955. 

Bulganin is not, it seems clear, a 
one-man ruler. Most informed diplo- 
mats in Moscow believe that Khrush- 


chev, as head of the Communist Party, 
holds the most power. But Foreign 
Minister Molotov and Defense Minis- 
ter Zhukov also wield authority. In 
all probability, Russia is being ruled 
now by these men as a group. There 
is a sort of government by committee. 

Surprisingly, former Premier Ma- 
lenkov still holds a job. As Minister 
of Power Stations, he is in charge of 
a big electrification program. In the 
past, dismissed Soviet officials usually 
were shot or sent to prison. 

Why is Russia changing? There 
are various explanations why the So- 
viet leaders may feel that they must 
change their ways. 

First, both we and the Russians now 
have atomic weapons. Russia prob- 
ably has been experimenting also with 
hydrogen bombs. The experiments 
must have shown the Reds how ter- 
rible a new war would be. Soviet 
leaders may well have concluded that 
even a successful surprise attack on 
us and our allies would be followed 
by return raids which could wipe out 
their cities. So, out of fear, the Reds 
may want to work with us to keep 
the peace. 

Second, the new Soviet leaders may 
not feel sure of their positions in the 
Soviet government, as Stalin did. 
They may feel compelled to negotiate 
for peace, cut huge expenditures for 
armaments, and devote more efforts 
to raising the low Russian living 
standard, 

All reports indicate that Russia is 
faced with a serious problem of rais- 
ing enough food and other farm prod- 
ucts for her population. Her agri- 
cultural crisis cannot be solved 
quickly—it may take years. 


She Needs Trade 


Third, if Russia is to improve her 
way of life, she needs more machin- 
ery, food, and other goods that we 
and other free nations produce. In 
the hope of increasing trade with us 
and our allies, the Reds may feel now 
is the time to become friendly. 

Fourth, some observers believe the 
Soviet Union is worried over aggres- 
sive actions by communist China. If 
Russia fears that the Chinese may in- 
volve her in a war, this may be an- 
other reason why she is trying to find 
a way to avoid conflict. Moreover, 
it is believed that the Soviets may be 
concerned with Red China’s growing 
power and influence in Asia. 

What, then, of the future? We may 
be sure that the Soviet leaders intend 
to remain communist and look after 
their own interests. We shall have 
to be most careful in negotiating with 
them in order not to be tricked. 

Some Americans say: “Past per- 
formance shows that we cannot trust 
the Reds, and a smiling face is not 
enough to guarantee honesty. The 
Russians are simply trying to get us 
and our allies to weaken ourselves by 
cutting down on our defenses. Above 
all, they want West Germany to give 
up her plan for building an army to 
stand with our forces against aggres- 
sion. We can expect no sincere agree- 
ments from the Soviet Union.” 

Others argue: “The Soviet leaders 
certainly have tricked us in the past. 
We should make no agreements that 
are not absolutely foolproof. We and 
our allies must keep our defenses 
strong, at least until we see that agree- 
ments—if made—are really leading to 
lasting peace. But we should negoti- 
ate. In our own interests, we should 
give the Reds the opportunity to show 
whether they do or do not really want 
peace.” 
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Readers Say— Your Vocabulary 
The United States has been giving eco- In each sentence below, match the 

nomic aid to many countries. Some of italicized word with the following 

these nations dvn’t even seem to appre- 

ciate it, although they keep asking us word or phrase whose meaning is 


for more. They seem to think it is our 
duty to help them and they threaten to 
be friendly with Russia or communist 
China if we don’t aid them economically. 
I think we should aid only those coun- 
tries that show their appreciation. 

Sue AISTROPE, 

Malvern, Iowa 

* 


I think that foreign aid is important 
because, in order to keep us as strong as 
the communists, we must have allies 
among the many nations of the world. 
We can do so by giving them aid, thus 
keeping the commrunists from taking 
them over, LYAL PPEILER, 

Holy Cross, lowa 


* 


I agree with France’s not giving inde- 
pendence to Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
nisia at the present time. These areas 
are faced with serious social and eco- 
nomic problems, and communism is easy 
to spread in lands where such conditions 
exist. The loss of these countries might 
mean the loss of strategic military bases 
to us. GENEVA WHITEMAN, 

Edgar, Montana 














Newspapers are always asking what 
can be done to stop juvenile delinquency 
Yet on their front pages they run stories 
about juvenile iawbreakers, while leay- 
ing favorable reports about youths to a 


small space on a back page. Is it any 
wonder that juvenile delinquency seems 
to be so widespread? That is what is 
built up in the minds of youth. 
Mary DONNELLY, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* 
We have too many high tariffs. They 
discourage the nations that would like 


to trade with us and drive them to trade 
with the communists. It would not seri 
ously hurt American manufacturers to 
have more foreign competition. 
Dick SHENEFIELD, 
Malvern, lowa 


7 


The United States ought to adhere to 
a neutral policy regarding the dispute 
between France and her North African 
holdings. If we are forced to take sides, 
though, I feel that we should support the 
North Africans who are seeking inde 
pendence from French rule. 

It has been part of our historic policy 
to support people who want freedom from 
outside control. WENDELL HALL, 

Lamont, Florida 


* 


(Address letters to this column to: 
Readers Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. If 
your first letter fails to appear, probably 
your second or third one will. Keep 
writing, and we shall publish as many 
letters as possible.) 





Pronunciations 

_ Antonio Segni—an-to’nyd sé’nyé (y as 
in yes) 

Faure—for 

Georgi Malenkov—gé-awr’gi ma-lén’kof 

Georgi Zhukov—gé-awr’gi zhoo’kéf 

Konrad Adenauer—kone’rat A’duh- 
now-er 

Mario Scelba—mia'ri-6 shell’ba 

Nehru—né’rdo 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyi-ké'tuh krdosh- 


chawf : 
Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li bool-ga‘nin 
Peron—pé-rawn’ 


Vyacheslav 
maw ’luh-tof 


Molotov—vya-ché-slaf’ 





in September. 


MOVIE STARS Jean Simmons and Stewart Granger will appear in several of a 
series of British movies to be seen on ABC television once a week beginning 


Many other well-known actors will be shown. 


Radio-—TV—Movies 


N Sunday evening, September 18, 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany will present the first of a series 
of 35 top British feature motion pic 
None of the 90-minute films, 
to be shown regularly on Sunday, has 


tures. 


ever before been viewed on television. 
included the 
shown are such popular hits as “The 
Browning Version,” “Great Expecta- 
tions,” and “The Mikado.” 


among movies to be 


« 


One of radio's leading forum pro- 
grams, “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air,” recently broadcast from its 
200th guest city. Unlike most 
programs, the forum regularly tours 
the nation, originating each week from 
a different locality. It 
by the American Broadcasting Com- 


radio 


is presented 


pany. 

Since it 1941, 
“America’s Town Meeting” has broad- 
from 42 and 14 foreign 
countries. Nearly 1% million people 


began touring in 


cast states 


have watched and listened as leading 
political and national figures debated 
controversial topics in the news. Far- 
lier this year, audience in 


an excess 


of 12,000 
Chicago. 


attended a program in 


the 
Consult 


You may hear this program on 
radio each Sunday evening. 
your newspaper for the time and sta- 
tion in your locality. 


. 


The American people have spent 
more than 15'% billion dollars on tele- 
vision in the past 10 years, according 
to Television Facthook. 
ures out to about $95 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
Approximately two thirds of the out- 
lay was for the purchase of TV sets 


The sum fig 


The remainder went for the replace- 
ment of tubes and parts, for antennas, 
and for labor charges. 


* 
look 


to be presented 


Television fans may forward 


to 39 “spectaculars” 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
during the next 9 months or so. Among 
the on these 90 
minute Mary Martin, 
Helen Dennis NE 
will production of 
“Peter Pan,” a highlight of the last 
television season. 


stars to appear 


shows will be 


Hayes, and Day 


also repeat its 





Science in 





the News 








KNERAL Motors is presenting a 


huge Powerama—an exhibit of 
the latest developments in transporta- 
tion—at Chicago's Soldier Field this 
month. An experimental gas turbine- 
powered bus, new turbo-prop engines 
aircraft, 
vertically, 


which 


for passenger an airplane 
light- 

100 
passengers in 10 coaches at speeds of 


100 


which and a 


weight 


rises 


train can carry 


more than miles an hour are on 

display. 
Visitors at this fair also 

a sun-powered automobile, said to be 


the first of its kind. 


can see 


* 


Now that plans are moving forward 
to launch an artificial satellite, 
entists than before 
making predictions about space travel. 

One American expert, Andrew Ha- 
ley, offers an unusual thought. He 
says that no man born on earth ever 
will be able to reach even Alpha, the 
nearest star. He points out that Alpha 
is so far from earth that it would take 
at least 250 years to reach the star 
with 


sci- 


are busier ever 


even an atomic-powered space 


ship. Thus, says Haley, any 


person 


reaching a star from our world would 
have to be born while the space ship 
is en route, 


* 


The Air Force is using a new weather 
radar device that can 
far 100 miles 
strument scans the sky in 
An 
formations 


locate storms 
The in 


spot 


“as as away 
dire 
observer cloud 


the 
density, 


tions can 


on radar and 
their 


speed, and height. 


screen 
calculate direction, 
The new radar system will be valua 
ble to the Air Force in directing pilot 
around will aid 


and also 


weather forecasters. 


storms, 


* 


During the coming school year, 140 
students in grades 7 through 12 will 
share awards totaling $10,000 in the 


5th annual program of Science 


Achievement Awards, conducted by 
the Future Scientists of America. 
Information and student entry 


forms may be obtained from the Fu 
ture Scientists of America, National 
Teachers Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Science 





moat nearly the same. Correct answers 


are on page 8, column 4. 


1. Andrew Jackson and Napoleon 
Bonaparte were contemporaries (kén 


(b 
rulers 


tém’po-rér’éz (a) military men 


living at the same period (c) 


(d 


historical figures 


2. Good citizens want to help select 


sagacious (sih-gi’shis) leaders (a 


political (b) local (¢) congressional 
d) wise 

3. To what extent are the views 
held by the two major parties incom 


patible (in‘kom-pat‘i-bl) ? (a) aecepta 
ble (b) bad (ce) in harmony with one 
another (d) not in harmony with one 


another 


1. Russia has used ingenious (in 


jén’‘yus) methods in trying to increase 
and 


foreign trade clever 
ib 
out-of-date 
5. The 
young 
bid 
(a) inventive 
(c) frank 
interested 
6. That 
foreign 


her (a) 


shrewd unfair (c) stupid 


ingenuous  (Cin-jén'iefe) 


man was unsuccessful in his 


for a diplomatic 
(b) 


honest 


appointment 
and shrewd 


clever 
and genuinely 
hile veee ah 


aid 


the 
said, is 


blém‘ish) in 
program, he 
small when compared with the rising 
expendi 


forth 


strength of our allies a) 
(b) defeet (cc) effort 


upset 


ture 
(d) 


7. People who testify before con 


put 


ertain 
free 
duties (« 


(d) 


yressional committees have 
(i-mti’ni-tez) 


(b) 


iimunitiea (a) 
penalties 


to 


dom from 


formalities follow views to 


express, 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 
ing to deseriptions given below Wher 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangl 
will spell first and last names of a French 


government leader 

1. Swiss city that has been host to 
many international conferences, 

2. British Prime Minister. 

§. Russian Premier 

1. One of the world’s big problems is 
how to get nations to © as to 
reduce dangers of war 

5. The new law will affeet 
thousands of the nation’s youth 

6. Our is the only 
branch of the regular armed service 
which will be enlarged under present 
defense plans 

7. Russia wants to keep Weat 
from building an army to cooperate in 


the western European defense program 


5. Kussian military leader and friend 


of Ein nhower 
i. President of Argentina. 


10. U. S. Seeretary of State. 
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PROGRESS is being made on building U. S. air and naval bases in Spain under 
an arrangement worked out by the 2 governments some time ago. 


Congress—1955 


The 84th Congress, which adjourned 
its 1955 month, 
about 59 billion dollars in funds for 
the government to use, Of this 
amount, nearly 32 billion was set aside 


session last voted 


for defense purposes, and slightly less 
billion for for- 
eign lands. 

In addition to passing money bills, 
Congress took these and other steps: 

1. Extended our Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act until June 1958. This 
measure lets the President make inter- 


than 3 assistance to 


national agreements to cut tariffs and 


promote our foreign purchases and 
sales 
2. Set up a program providing for 
a big increase in our nation’s combat 
ready military reserves (see page 1). 
4. Extended for another 4 


the Selective Service Act, under which 


years 


young men between the ages of 18'4 
drafted for 2 
military service 


are years of 

4. Raised the lowest wage that can 
be paid to employes of industries en 
(busi 


interstate commerce 


from 75 cents 


gaged in 
ness across state lines) 
to 1 dollar an hour. 

5. Granted 
ment workers, uniform 
have spent a certain minimum period 
of time in the service, and to congress- 


pay boosts to govern- 


men in who 


men, the Vice President, and justices 
of the U, 
6. Approved 


S. Supreme Court, 
the 
authority to use American 


President's re- 
quest for 
forces, if necessary, to prevent an in- 
vasion of Formosa by Red China. 


In addition, the Senate approved a 


peace treaty for Austria; a defense 
pact with Formosa; and treaties 
yranting sovereignty to West Ger- 


many and for rearming that country 


as a western defense partner, (The 
House does not act on treaties. ) 
Congress failed to approve these 


and other proposals backed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 
1 A 
program 
2. The 
powered “peace 


the world and show our plans 


long-range highway-building 
atomic- 
ship to travel about 
for 


construction of an 


” 
" 


harnessing atomic energy for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

3. Additional federal aid to 
states to help build schools. 

4. Statehood for Hawaii. 

Congress, controlled by the Demo- 
crats, and Republican President Eisen- 
worked in harmony on most 
foreign problems, but disagreed on a 
number of national Debates 
over these and other problems are ex- 
pected to be more heated when Con- 
gress meets again, for 1956 is an 
election year, 


the 


hower 


issues, 


Atoms for Peace 


In Pakistan, India, Brazil, and doz- 
ens of the 
yvlobe, scientists and business leaders 
are making bold plans for harnessing 
the atom for peacetime purposes, In- 
formation on how to put atomic energy 
to work was obtained by scientists and 
others during last month’s UN Con- 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy in Geneva, Switzerland. 

At Geneva, a number of nations, in- 


other countries around 


ference on 


ik 





THIS MAN-MADE ISLAND, shown while being anchored 


cluding the United States and Russia, 
presented displays of atomic-run elec- 
tric power plants and other devices, 
for harnessing the atom to serve man- 
kind. Scientists from all parts of 
the globe met in the Swiss city to ex- 
change ideas and knowledge. 


Korea’s Uneasy Truce 


A new crisis developed in divided 
Korea last month. There was danger 
that the uneasy truce, which ended 
fighting between UN forces and com- 
munist aggressors in 1953, might not 
last much longer. 

Earlier in the summer, the UN 
found that Red North Korea had been 
building up its military forces in vio- 
lation of the 1953 truce terms. Then 
South Korea’s President Syngman 
Rhee began encouraging his people to 
stage demonstrations against commu- 
nist members of the 4-nation truce 
commission which is supposed to su- 
pervise the Korean armistice. Rhee 
charges that Red members of the com- 
mission have acted as spies. 

The UN faces these problems as we 
press: (1) to prevent clashes 
South Koreans and truce 
commission members; (2) to decide 
whether the truce commission is 
needed any longer; (3) to stop any 
further build-up of Red strength in 
the north. 


go to 
between 


In North Africa 


The terrifying spurt of machine 
guns and the sharp crack of snipers’ 
rifles are heard more and more fre- 
quently in French-supervised North 


African lands. These territories— 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia—are 
seething with unrest. Morocco has 


recently been the scene of the most 
violent disturbances. French troops 
are trying to maintain order and pre- 
vent open rebellion. 

Many of the 
Algeria, and Tunisia want immediate 
freedom French rule. The 
French have been taking some steps 
to grant the three 
lands, but contend that they aren't yet 
ready for complete self-rule. 

The French North African terri- 
tories occupy the northwestern corner 


people in Morocco, 
from 


independence to 


iE # re 


Wide WorR.o 


in the Atlantic, 


about 120 miles off Cape Cod, is the first of a chain of radar platforms that 
will help guard our nation’s east coast against surprise air attack 


of Africa (except for small areas un- 
der Spanish rule and the tiny in‘ 
national zone of Tangier). They 
stretch for almost 1,500 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Libya on the 
Mediterranean Sea, and are about five 
times the size of France. Close to 
22 million people live there. 

Uncle Sam is keeping a close watch 
on events in North Africa because we 
have some of our most important over- 
seas air bases there. On the one hand, 
we want to be certain of being able 
to keep these military outposts until 
world peace is on a much more endur- 
ing basis than it is at present. So 
long as France controls Morocco, she 
is likely to permit our air forces to 
stay there. At the same time, we 
strongly sympathize with dependent 
peoples who desire freedom. 


Highlights of Summer 


Some of the big happenings of the 
summer are reported below. Stories 
elsewhere in this paper furnish more 
details on certain of the events. 





TEO PRE 


PAKISTAN is becoming a land of soft- 


ball enthusiasts. Recently the capital 
city of Karachi saw a game between 
the Pakistan Women’s National Guard 
team and a group of American women. 


June 2. Nikolai Bulganin, the So- 
viet Premier, and Nikita Khrushchev, 
Russian communist party boss, con- 
cluded visit to Yugoslavia. They laid 
the groundwork for more friendly re- 
lations with Yugoslavia’s leader, 
Marshal Tito, who is a communist, 
but who has refused to be dominated 
by Soviet Russia. 

June 6. Ford Motor Company and 
the United Auto Workers, a CIO un- 
ion, signed a history-making contract 
previding for unemployment payments 
by Ford to eligible employes forced 
into idleness by lack of work. Later, 
other auto firms signed similar agree- 
ments, These contracts resulted from 
union demands for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. 

June 7. India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru arrived in Moscow for a two- 
week tour of the Soviet Union. Thou- 
Soviet citizens lined the 
streets to see and greet him. 

June 26. Delegates from UN mem- 
bers around the globe met at San 
Francisco to celebrate the 10th year 
since the United Nations Charter was 
signed. 

July 18. President Eisenhower, 
British Prime Minister Anthony Eden, 
French Premier Edgar Faure, and 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin met 


sands of 
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Dulles 


Talbott 


THESE MEN have been in the national and world spotlights during the summer months. 


to discuss western-Soviet differences 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

July 27. A peace treaty for Aus- 
tria, approved last May by the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia, 
went into effect. The treaty provides 
for withdrawal of occupying troops, 
thus restoring Austrian independence. 

July 29. The White House an- 
nounced that this country is planning 
to launch a small, basketball-size earth 
satellite by 1957 or 1958. 

August 1. U.S. and Red Chinese 
representatives opened talks in Geneva 
concerning the release of Americans 
held by the communists and other Far 
East issues. 

August 3. The first session of the 
84th Congress adjourned. 

August 9. Atoms-for-peace exhibi- 
tions and talks began in Geneva. 

August 28. United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission met to examine 
western and Soviet proposals. 


Polio and Salk Vaccine 


The polio epidemic in Massachusetts 
has vividly emphasized the continuing 
danger of this disease. It is still 
hoped that the Salk inoculations will 
soon conquer polio, but U. S. Public 
Health officials say that it is too early 
to draw definite conclusions as to the 
vaccine’s effectiveness. 

Nevertheless, available statistics for 
the first part of 1955 are encouraging. 
Taking the country as a whole, polio 
cases have been fewer in number dur- 
ing the first 7 months of this year 
than in the corresponding period of 
any year since 1951. Moreover, the 
percentage of polio cases among chil- 
dren who have received 2 or more 
vaccinations is smaller than the per- 
centage among non-vaccinated youths. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis plans to complete its 


Folsom 


Segni 


program of vaccinating Ist and 2nd 
graders by November of this year. 
More than 6,000,000 childrea in these 
grades have already received at least 
1 of the 2 shots necessary to produce 
immunity. 

In addition to the Foundation’s 
program which will soon be completed, 
the U. S. Public Health Service has 
devised a system for inoculating chil- 
dren between 5 and 9. It will see to it 
that vaccine not needed by the Polio 
Foundation is distributed on a quota 
basis—each state receiving ar amount 
corresponding to the number of chil- 
dren it has within this age group. 


People in the News 


Here are some names which made 
news during the summer: 

Konrad Adenauer, 79, Chancellor of 
West Germany. Adenauer has been 
trying to get Russia and the western 
nations to agree on a way to reunite 
divided Germany. He is planning a 
trip to Moscow to discuss German uni- 
fication and other issues. 

Antonio Seqni, 64, Premier of Italy. 
When Segni was named Premier last 
July, he became head of his country’s 
17th government since the dark days 
of World War II. A staunch sup- 
porter of reform movements he has 
pledged himself to fight poverty at 
home and to continue Italy’s close ties 
with the United States. 

Marion Folsom, 61, head of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW). Folsom took 
his new post August 1 when former 
HEW chief Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 
returned to private life. Folsom has 
spent much of his life working on tax 
and social security problems. 

John Foster Dulles, 67, U.S. 
tary of State. Since joining Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Cabinet in January 


over 


Secre- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“A millionth of a second is a very short 
time.” 

“Yes, but it’s less than that between 
the time the traffic light turns green and 
the fellow in the car behind you starts 


” 


blowing his horn. 
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“Hello, son. . . . Get something new 
your first day in schoo .. .” 


Strange that people call money “dough.” 

Dough sticks to your fingers. 
* 

The salesman made this comment when 
told his competitor’s price was lower than 
his: 

“I have no quarrel with anyone who 
sells for less. After all, they ought to 
know how much their stuff is worth.” 

* 

Merchant (to young applicant for a 
job: Sorry, we hire only married men. 

Applicant: Do you have a daughter? 

* 
“Did you tell Binks that I’m a fool?” 
“No, I thought he already knew it.” 


* 
It takes human beings about 2 years 


to learn to talk—-and between 50 and 60 
years to learn to keep their mouths shut. 


* 
If opportunity didn’t come disguised as 


hard work, more people would be able to 
recognize it. 





American Observer: Published weekly throughout the year (except during the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter holidays, and three leeues 


Adenauer 





sovroTo 


Khrushchev 


sovroro 


Zhukov 


See story below. 


1953, Dulles has traveled over 220,000 
miles—-more than any other Secretary 
of State before him. 

Harold Talbott, 67, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Talbott re- 


signed as civilian Air Force chief 
August 13 after a Senate group 
charged him with having used his 


official position to advance his private 
business interests. He said that he 
might be guilty of faulty judgment, 
but strongly denied any wrengdoing. 
Four top Russian leaders made sum- 
mer headlines when they adopted a 
more friendly attitude toward the 
western nations at the Big Four con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Nikolai Bulganin, 60, Soviet Pre- 
mier. Before taking over his present 
post last February, Bulganin was a 
member of the dread Soviet 
police. (See picture on page 2.) 
Nikita Khrushchev, 61, chief of the 
communist party organization inside 
Russia. It is generally believed that 
party boss Khrushchev, whose group 
controls the Soviet government, is the 
most powerful leader in Moscow, 
Georgi Zhukov, 60, chief of Russia’s 
armed Zhukov and General! 
Eisenhower became friends when the 
two men worked together in super- 
vising German affairs at the close of 


World War II. 


secret 


forces. 


Troubled Argentina 


The political situation in Argentina 
is still uncertain, It has 
since last June, when some naval offi- 
cers launched a revolt against the gov- 
ernment of President Juan Peron 

The armed came after an 
open break took place between Peron 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Peron 
banned certain religious observances 
and took other repressive measures 
against the Catholic Church—to which 
90 per cent of Argentina’s 18 million 
people belong. 

After the uprising, the Argentine 
ruler appeared to have lost some of his 
former dictatorial powers. Army of- 
ficers seemed to be taking over some 
of his duties. Moreover, Peron’s op- 
ponents among the civilian population 
deraonstrated against him in a more 
vigorous manner than before. 
Their actions indicated that they would 
not be satisfied until he was completely 
ousted from power. 

The final remains to be 
seen, but certain observers feel that 
Peron’s political future is not too 
bright. 


been ever 


revolt 


ever 


outcome 


Articles to Come 


In early issues of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, the following subjects will 
be discussed: (a) Differences between 
Russia and free world divided 
Germany. (b) Korean situation. 
U. S. business boom. 
growth and problema. 


over 
(ec) 
(d) Television's 





SPORTS 


HE 1955 baseball season has pro- 











duced two races of great contrast. 
As this colurin the 
Brooklyn Dodgers appear to have the 


goes to press, 
National League pennant in the bag. 
In the American League, it seemed 
for a while that the New York Yan- 
kees would end up on top without too 
much trouble. By late July and Au- 
gust, however, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
the Boston Red Sox were competing 
strongly with the Yanks for first place 
Ted Williams has shown his usual 
batting power and fielding skill for 
the Red Sox. 
Al Kaline, 20-year-old Detroit right 
fielder the 
brightest stars. He is among the lead- 
ers of batting, 
runs, and runs batted in. 
Don Newcombe has been having an 
outstanding year with Brooklyn. After 
winning 18 out of hia first 19 games, 
he lost 2 but 
still was in an excellent for 
top pitching honors 
A spectacular home-run contest has 
taking place in the National 
League. In late August, 4 players 
were slightly behind or ahead of the 
pace set by Babe Ruth in 1927 when 
he chalked up the all-time home-run 
record of 60 


has been one of season's 


his league in home 


close ones in a row, 


position 


been 


(The Babe's best month 
of that year, however, was Septem- 
ber.) The 4 men in the current homer 
duel are Ted Kluszewski of the Cin- 
tanks, the Chi 
Duke 


cinnati Redlegs, Ernie 
cago Cubs shortstop sensation, 


Snider of Brooklyn, and Willie Mays 
of the Giants 

in water sports, Marilyn 
year-old Canadian girl, 


17- 
the 


sell, 
became 





Marilyn Bell 





Jack Fleck 


youngest swimmer ever to conquer the 
English Channel. Laat ports 
writers named her the Woman Athlete 
of 1954 after she swam a 32-milk 
stretch of Lake Ontario that no 
had able to swim 

In golf, the big surprise of the year 
the victory of Jack 
Fleck over veteran Ben Hogan in the 
United States Open. Fleck, who had 
never before won 4 major tournament 
beat Hogan in a play-off 


year, 


one 


ever been before 


was unheralded 
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Trained Reserves 


(Concluded from page 1) 


12 years old. They can enlist while 
till in high school and then postpone 
their active-duty training until after 
yraduation—provided that they grad 
uate before reaching the age of 20 
A few volunteers (the number is 
ubject to limitation by the President) 
may be able to avoid entirely the ini- 
tial period of several months’ active 
duty A young man can do this by 
ayreeing to stay in the reserves (or 
National Guard) until reaching 2% 
In other words, he must promise at 
service, since his en 
listment must occur before he is 18'/. 


least 9'% years’ 


As these lines are written, it is 
not, definitely known which of the dif- 
ferent armed services will set up new 
training programs under the Reserve 
Forces Act, It seems certain that the 
Army and the Marines, at least, will 
do 86. The Navy and Air Force may 
or may not 

Large numbers of young men will 
be attracted by the comparatively 
short period of full-time military serv- 
ice which the new reserve plan offers. 
For those who are unable to partici- 
pate in this program, or who don’t 
desire to do 80, various other alterna- 


tives will be available. 


Long-Term Enlistments 

All the armed services will continue 
taking voluntary enlistments, gener 
ally for periods of 3 or 4 years, just 
as they have been doing. Also, the 
elective service program will con 
tinue Recently, 
ervice, the Army has been drafting 


through elective 


about 10,000 youths per month for 
2-year term The normal selective 
ervice age at present is from 18! 
through 25 

Two-year draftees, as well as volun 
teers who spend from 2 to 5 years on 
active duty, must stay in the reserves 
for a while after returning to civilian 
life. Generally they must serve until 
their combined active and reserve 
time adds up to 6 years, 

The Kisenhower administration has 
put much emphasis on building up our 
nation’s reserve forces. Of course, 
the United States for a long time has 
maintained some land, sea, and ait 
reserve: But military leaders claim 
that our reserves generally haven't 
been large enough nor kept adequately) 
trained and prepared. 

Men going into the reserves during 
recent years have not been compelled 
to attend drills or to take part in 
other training activities. Those par 
ticipating in such work have done it 
voluntarily. At President EKisenhow 
er’s insistence, this situation has been 
changed, With certain exceptions, men 
who enter military service from now 
on will be required to take part in 
training activities when they become 
reservists 

Why are President Eisenhower and 
his military advisers so determined to 
build up the nation’s reserve forces? 
The answer is that they believe the 
reserves can provide America with a 
great deal of military strength, at the 
lowest possible cost, over a long period 
of years, 

These national leaders doubt that 
we shall get into a major war immedi- 
ately. But they realize that we may 
face many years of world tension. So 
the Eisenhower administration wants 
a defense system which, while strong, 
will not be too costly and burdensome 
for the “long pull.” 


The President feels that if we have 
a well-trained reserve, which can be 
called quickly to active duty in case 
of war, then our regular land, sea, and 
air forces will not need to be so large. 
Karly this year, Eisenhower asked 
Congress for legislation which would 
have enabled Uncle Sam to build a 
combat-ready reserve force of nearly 
2,000,000 men by 1959. 

The law which Congress finally 
passed probably will not provide quite 
so large a group of organized reserves 
as the President recommended. Never- 
theless, Eisenhower is following the 
At the same 
time, he is trimming some of our regu- 
lar armed forces in size. 

The Army, which had about 1,114,- 


terms of this measure, 


The Eisenhower administration says 
that the active armed forces which 
have been agreed upon will give us a 
solid core of military strength for the 
“Jong pull” which lies ahead. In addi- 
tion, the President and his aides hope 
to develop a well-trained reserve force 
for emergencies, 

America’s defense effort as a whole 
and so important—that it 
is bound to be a major subject of con- 


is so vast 


troversy. The President and other 


administration leaders declare that the 
United States is being provided with 
a strong and effective defense system. 
On the other hand, there are critics 
who contend that we have serious 
defects in the framework of our coun- 
try’s military program. 





FPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A VITAL PART of our country’s defense network. “Nike” guided missiles 


at a launching site near Washington, D 


C., ready for use against any hostile 


planes that might seek to attack the capital city. 


000 soldiers last June, is to be reduced 
te 1,027,000 by the middle of next 
year. Our Navy, during the same 
period, is being cut from 672,000 to 
664,000; and Marine strength prob- 
ably will drop from its recent 205,000 
to about 193,000, 

Only the Air Force is slated for a 
manpower boost. By next June it is 
to have 980,000 men—an increase of 
5,000. This fact, coupled with a re- 
cent decision to step up the production 
of heavy bombers, shows that our gov- 
ernment plans to rely more and more 
on air power for defense. 

Briefly summarized, then, the de- 
fense plans of our government under 
the Eisenhower administration are as 
follows: 

The United States is to count heav- 
ily on the hope that its bombers and 
atomic weapons will discourage any 
possible enemy from starting a major 
war. Air strength, therefore, is to 
receive somewhat more emphasis than 
does land and sea power. Our govern- 
ment will economize by cutting down, 
to a limited extent, on the size of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Many people argue that the armed 
forces’ various manpower plans—in- 
cluding the draft and the reserve pro- 
gram—add up to a confusing system 
which contains too many inequalities. 
“Some men,” says Hanson Baldwin of 
the New York Times, “will volunteer 
for 3 or more years’ active duty. Some 
will be drafted for 2 years. Some will 
volunteer for 3 to 6 months’ active 
duty. . . . Some will [have] no ex- 
tended period of active duty at all. 
Some will receive one rate of pay, some 
another,” 

Selective service boards, it is ar- 
gued, may not even get around to call- 
ing all the men who “wait for the 
draft.” Thus, many may avoid mili- 
tary service altogether. Moreover, the 
futures of all youths will be uncertain, 
making it very difficult for them to 
Many employers 
dislike taking on men who might soon 
have to quit work and go into the 
armed forces, 

In view of such conditions, numer- 
ous Americans declare, our govern- 
ment should try to devise a simpler 
manpower program—one that contains 


obtain good jobs. 


fewer uncertainties, and one which 
would give more nearly equal treat- 
ment to all young men. 

People who defend the existing pro- 
gram reply along these lines: 

“Our nation’s military needs are 
so complicated that the government 
cannot possibly draw up a simple man- 
power program in which all youths 
would be treated alike. We need vary- 
ing programs to meet varying require- 
ments. 

“To a large extent, though, efforts 
have been made to equalize the burdens 
and obligations that are being placed 
upon the nation’s young men. For ex- 
ample, reservists who spend only a few 
months on active duty will be required 
to stay in the first-line reserves far 
longer than will the men who give 2 or 
more years’ full-time military service. 
In most cases, too, they will receive 
less pay than do draftees and long- 
term volunteers. 

“To most Americans, military serv- 
ice is an unpleasant duty, which no 
amount of sugar-coating can make 
otherwise. In general, however, 
young men recognize it as a necessary 
responsibility, which they accept in 
good spirit.” 

In addition to the dispute about 
draft and reserve training policies, 
another defense controversy is being 
waged over still broader issues. Cer- 
tain critics of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration contend that our military 
forces, as a whole, are not being kept 
These critics say: 

“It is unwise for our government 
to cut down on the size of its regular 
armed services and put increased re- 


strong enough. 


liance on reserve forces. We never 
have been very successful in keeping 
reserves adequately prepared, and we 
may not be able to do it now. 


Air Strength 

“As to the regular armed services, 
only the Air Force is being given a 
poost in strength, rather than a reduc- 
tion. Yet even in the air—according 
to various experts—we lag behind Rus- 
sia in many important respects. 

“We now appear to be entering a 
long period of negotiating and bar- 
gaining with the Soviet-dominated 
countries. The stronger we keep our 
defense forces during this period, the 
stronger will be our bargaining posi- 
tion. If, on the other hand, we appear 
weak and unprepared, the Reds will 
be tempted to step up their demands, 
and possibly even to launch a war 
against us.” 

Americans who are comparatively 
well satisfied with the present U. S. 
defense program reply: 

“There is no danger of anyone’s 
thinking we are ‘weak and unpre- 
pared.’ Competent military authori- 
ties believe, for instance, that U. S. 
air power is still superior to Russia’s, 
even though the Soviets do outnumber 
us in some types of warplanes. No 
country could hope to launch a major 
war against the United States without 
suffering devastating atomic attacks 
in return. 

“Meanwhile, our nation doesn't in- 
tend to waste money by maintaining 
unnecessarily large military forces. 
President Eisenhower and his advisers 
believe that America’s planned and 
existing forces—including a trained 
and ready reserve—will provide a well- 
balanced defense. The Chief Executive, 
with ali the military experience he has 
had, should be in an excellent position 
to judge this problem.” 

These are among the issues and ar- 
guments that have been raised in con- 
nection with our defense program. 
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Newsmaker 


Senator George 


LAYING a big part in promoting 

the top-level, four-power conference 
held at Geneva this summer was Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, Democrat, of 
Georgia. The 77-year-old lawmaker 
was the first high government official 
of a 
meeting this year among the leaders 
of Britain, France, the United States, 
and Russia. 

Senator George’s views in support 
of such 
have had a good deal of influence on 
President 
leaders, 





to come out publicly in favor 


a conference are believed to 


Eisenhower. These two 
even though they are from 
different parties, have seen eye to eye 
on most matters of foreign 

Although 
highly praised by many of his col- 
leagues for his stand in favor of a 
four-power meeting, he was criticized 
by others. The latter group felt that 
George’s proposal might result in this 


policy. 


Senator George was 


nation’s being “misled once again” 
by Russia’s false promises at the con- 
ference table. George’s supporters, 


on the other hand, claimed that the 
urgent problems troubling the world 
today could not 
without a meeting of top leaders. 


possibly be solved 

Walter George came from a farm 
family in the state he now represents 
in Congress. 
talent for public speaking, and went 
to law school. He started law 
tice in 1901, and married 
years later. 


As a youth, he showed 


prac- 
was two 

George later became a judge, and in 
1917 was made a justice of the Geor- 
gia Supreme Court. Five years later 
the United States 
Senate, where he has been ever since. 


he was elected to 


During his early years in the Sen- 
ate, George was opposed to most meas- 
ures that might have involved this 
country in dealings with other na- 
tions. With the outbreak of World 
War II, however, he came to see the 
world as a closely knit community of 
nations, and in years 
favored a large measure of 
national cooperation. 

In 1941, Senator 
Chairman of the important Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He 
holds that position now, and has sup- 


has 
inter- 


recent 


George became 


ported President Eisenhower on many 
major issues of foreign policy. 

When the Senate adjourned early 
last month, Senator George returned 
to his native state to begin his cam- 
paign for re-election to Congress next 
year. Many of his colleagues, includ- 


ing several leading Republican sena- 


tors, took to the floor of the Senate 
to state their hope that he would re- 
turn for another term. 
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PICTURESQUE LAKE and beautiful city, both named Geneva, lure tourists 


Peaceful Switzerland 


Through Her Tradition of Neutrality, Small Nation Has Become 


Great Center for International Gatherings 


orto selection as the July 
meeting place of the Big Four 
heads of state added to its reputation 
as a popular site of international con- 
ferences. Between the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars, the League of Na- 
tions had its home in Geneva. Since 
World War II, the city 


served as headquarters for Muropean 


Swiss has 
branches of the United Nations. Last 
the States, 
Russia meetings in 


United 
France, and held 
Geneva which brought an end to the 


year England, 


long and costly conflict in Indochina. 

Switzerland is an appropriate na- 
tion in which to carry on talks aimed 
The Swiss 


neutrality. 


at preserving world peace 


have a long history of 
They have not been involved in a for- 
Napoleon 


Furthermore, the Swiss people are 


eign war since the time of 


of French, German, and Italian stock. 
About 70 per cent of the people speak 
speak 

The 
nation provides living proof that peo- 


German, around 20 per cent 


French, and 10 per cent, Italian 


ple of differing national background 
and languages can get along well to 
Whereas the French and Ger- 
mans, when living in separate nations, 
bitter 
have lived in peace when united within 


gether. 


have engaged in wars, they 


the same nation. 


The Land: Switzerland’s land area 
is about equal to that of the states 
of Maryland and Connecticut com- 


bined. There are some lowlands and 
valleys, but more than three fifths of 
the The 
Alps run across southern and eastern 
Switzerland the 
much of the north and west 


country 18 mountainous. 


and Juras occupy 


Glaciers 


cut their way between mountains in 


some areas. One of Europe’s famous 


rivers, the Rhone, originates in the 
melting glacial ice of Switzerland. 
Agriculture: Approximately 25 per 


cent of the Swiss people engage in 
Most limited 
the The 


farm is and 25 


agriculture. farms are 


in size by uneven terrain. 


average between 1 
acres. Grapes, wheat, potatoes, vege- 


tables, and sugar beets some of 
the leading agricultural products. 
Industry: The Swiss talent for mak- 


ing tasty cheeses and fine watches is 


are 


well known, but few people realize that 
the Swiss produce much heavy ma- 
chinery. They build locomotives, rail- 


way cars, bridges, airplanes, and sub- 


marine motors. They are specialists 
radios, telephones, 
Nearly 


half of the people work in industries 


in the making of 
and telegraphic equipment. 

Railways: Lying in the center of 
Europe, Switzerland is a 
for rail traffic. 
the 
important 


crossroads 
Tolls charged other 
tracks 


Income 


nations for use of Swiss 


are an source of 
The railway system represents a re 
markable feat of The 


3,367 miles of track run over, around, 


engineering 


and through mountains with the aid 
of nearly 5,000 bridges and over 650 
One 


tunnels, tunnel connecting 


Switzerland Italy is 12.3 miles 
in length. 

Vacation Land: Switzerland is often 
the land of 


Thousands of vacationers go 


referred to as vacation 


europe. 
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there at every season of the year 
Skiing, ice skating, hiking, 


and mountain climbing are among the 


sailing, 


major tourist attractions. 
Government: Switzerland is a dem- 
ocratic federation of 22 cantons or 
states. It has a 2-house parliament, 
the Federal Assembly, whose members 
are elected for 4-year terms 
sembly chooses the cabinet for a 4-year 


The as- 


term and then selects a cabinet mem- 
ber as president. The president serves 
l-year term. At the end of 
the year, a different cabinet officer is 
chosen chief executive for the follow- 
ing year. 

The Swiss government is very dem- 


only a 


ocratic. For example, if as many as 
50,000 voters do not like a law passed 
by the national parliament, they can 
make it necessary for the government 
to arrange for a nation-wide vote on 
the disputed measure. 





A Good Start | 


| By Walter E. Myer 











HE Brooklyn 


a flying start this year 


Dodgers got off to 


They won 


22 of the first 24 games they played 
By doing this, the Dodgers took 
the pressure off themselves As the 


season progressed, they did not go 
into each game with a feeling of 
urgency—-with a feeling that they 


must win in order to stay in the race 
They were so far ahead of the other 
teams that they could play in a re 


laxed manner, putting forth their best 
efforts but 
Their only problem was to keep 


avoiding strain and ten- 
sion. 
from letting down-——from taking it too 
easy, and this danger they avoided 
Another the 


Dodgers in getting off to such a good 


ndvantage gained by 


They acquired the habit 
the 


lead was this 
of winning at an early stage in 
They 


developed a great deal of confidence 


season. won so often that they 


They soon went into each game with 


the thought that they were going t 
win. In close con 
tests, this feeling 


of assurance was 


quite frequently 
the deciding factor 
between a 
or defeat. 


victory 


A good beginning 
Is important in any 
field of 
whether it be in 


activity, 





Walter E. 


Myer 


baseball, on a job, 


or in school. If you get off to a good 
this fall, the 


way is going to be much smoother for 


‘tart in your studies 


you later than it otherwise would be 
A good start will lay a sound founda 
tien for success throughout the school 
year, 

Unfortunately many students fail to 
apply themselves at the beginning of 
They still thinking 
about the good times they had during 


“a new year are 
have their minds on out- 
They them 
selves that they will “settle down” to 
work 


vacation or 


side interests promise 


within a few days, but, before 
know it, 


in their 


are so far behind 
that it is 
them 


they they 
almost im 
They 
much of 
the 

One aid in making a good 
to schedule 
certain period each day for preparing 
When that time comes 
let nothing short of a genuine emer 


studies 
possible for 
are likely 
the time 


to catch up 


to be in hot water 


during the rest of year 


start is 


your time. Set aside a 


your studies 


gency keep you from your work. You 


may have to forego pleasures from 


time to time, but you will 


benefits 


soon begin 


to reap valuable from your 
careful planning 


As time goes on, you'll find that a 


regular schedule will permit you to 
do your work faster and more effi 
ciently than would otherwise be the 
case. You will have ample time for 
recreation, and you will not be under 
a cloud of worry during your free 


time if, and 


with the stud 


each day, you unfailingly 
systematically keep up 
les that are required of you, Do as 


much as you can during study periods 


at school, and then get started on the 


rest of your assignments at home in 
time so that 1) you can complete 
them, and (2) you can do so without 
having to stay up too late 

In a short time, this routing 
have become habit: and you will have 
laid the foundation for a successful 


academic year. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Can You Write? 


ANY high school students, at one 
time or another, feel that they 
would like to take up journalism as 
This 
exciting and rewarding one for those 


a career. vocation can be an 
who can meet its exacting qualifica- 
Others the field 
may find themselves moving from one 
poorly paid job to another. 


tions. who enter 


Your duties, if you decide to become 
You will 
collect information by watching events, 
talking to people, doing research in 
libraries, and studying reports of gov- 


a journalist, will be varied. 


ernment agencies and other organiza- 
tions. In your work, you are likely 
to deal with a wide variety of subjects 
—polities, geog- 
raphy, and 
sports—or you may specialize in one 
or two of them. 

Some journalists are employed by 


economics, history, 


foods, fashions, music, 


magazines, 
while others do free-lance work. Free- 
lancers write independently and sell 


the daily newspapers or 


their articles to various publications. 
Still others in the field have jobs in 
related work, such as advertising, 
radio, and television. 

Your qualifications, according to a 
leading newspaper editor, should in- 
clude “a compelling desire to 
the truth.” In 


nalist 


learn 
jour- 
that 
take for 
him go as far 
information 


other words, a 


needs a curiosity 
him to 


and 


strong 
prompts nothing 
makes 
collecting 
about a given subject. 


granted 
as he can in 
The ability to write clearly and in- 


terestingly, of course, is also very 


important for success in this vocation. 
You not only need to know the rules 
of grammar and punctuation, but you 
should also be able to put your ideas 
into clear, straight-forward English 
that is interesting to read. 

Your preparation should include a 
college education with a major in 


A JOURNALISM student and his 
teacher check proofs of the school paper 


to learning 
highly 
build up an 


journalism. In addition 
writing techniques, it is 
portant that you 
sive background of information upon 
which the 


sion arises. 


im- 
exten- 
you can draw when occa- 
While in high school, take a college 
Also try to be- 
your 


preparatory course, 


come a reporter or editor on 
paper or take 
other activity in which you can gain 
Remember, 


it takes hard work to become auccess- 


school part in some 


some actual experience. 





ful in this field. You learn to 
write only by writing. 

Your income is likely to vary. If 
you go to work for a newspaper, you 
may start out as a copy boy or girl, 
or a cub reporter at a salary ranging 
from $35 to $60 a week. Experienced 
reporters in the larger cities usually 
earn between $5,000 and $7,500 a year. 
In the smaller communities, the pay 
is likely to be lower. 

The earnings of top-notch colum- 


will 


nists, editors, and a few other journal- 
ists may be quite high. Incomes of 
writers the 
number of articles they sell and the 
prices they are able to get. Only a 
relatively few people earn steady in- 


free-lance depend upon 


comes as “free-lancers.’ 

Advantages are (1) the 
usually very interesting and 
monotonous; and (2) there are many 


work is 
seldom 


avenues for advancement to such posi- 
columnist despite 
the keen competition in the field. 

The chief disadvantage is the fact 
that too many people want to go into 
journalism. The competition among 
would-be writers means that good jobs 


tions as editor or 


are hard to find, and that beginning 
salaries are often low. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from newsmen in your com- 
munity, and 
versities offering courses in journal- 


from colleges and uni- 
You can get a free list of schools 
the 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
Accrediting Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


ism. 


of journalism from American 


Committee, 





Historical Background - = Conquest of Space 


the 
even 


NE of the biggest scientific news 

stories of the year was the an- 
nouncement the summer that 
government build and 
launch a_ small satellite 
which will circle the earth. The little 
sphere, about the size of an ordinary 
basketball, will take its place in the 
skies along with the earth’s only other 
satellite—-the moon. 

Startling as this is, it doesn’t occur 
to anyone to “No, it can’t be 
done. Perhaps this is because we 
have become so accustomed to recent 


late in 
our plans to 


man-made 


Say, 


sweeping developments, such as tele- 
vision, atomic power, swift jet 
planes, that achievements seem 
impossible to us now. 


and 
few 


History helps us to get an idea of 
the speed with which present-day sci- 
entific developments are being made. 
Scholars think it took prehistoric in- 
habitants of our globe at least a mil- 
lion years to chip stones into crude 
axes and fit them with handles! After 
man began to the events of 
history, he raised crops and carried 
on his other activities with only slight 
changes in technique from century to 
century. 

Then, with the coming of the in- 
dustrial revolution in the 1700's, there 
came an important turning point in 
history. Factories sprang up as ma- 
chines took over work which had been 
done by hand for many centuries. A 
new era of mechanization began. Soon 
trains, and tater autos 
and airplanes greatly speeded up 
travel. Nations and the entire world, 
for all practical purposes, shrank in 


record 


steamships, 


size. 


Today, we appear to be on 
threshold of 
more exciting era 
exploration. 
facts about the universe of which we 


another new and 
the age of space 


Perhaps we shall learn 


have not yet dreamed. Space stations, 
far the may 
become centers of travel to the moon 
The 


progress 


above earth’s surface, 
and to far more distant places. 
now in 
may produce greater results in a cen- 
than all of 
achievements combined. 


scientific revolution 


tury or 80 man’s past 
Actually, men have dreamed of space 
travel for centuries. Even the ancient 
Greeks wrote stories of trips to the 
moon. Much later, in the 1700’s, men 
tried to find out the at- 
mosphere by going up in balloons. 
But it is only in this century that 
scientists have discovered how to hur! 
an object into space. They’ve learned 


more about 











EARLY-DAY balloonists were unable 
to ascend to very great heights 


how by inventing powerful sockets to 
carry objects aloft. 

During World War II, German sci- 
entists designed rockets which climbed 
The rockets 
were used to bomb British cities across 
the Channel. 

After the war, other nations stepped 
up their research work in rockets. In 
1949, the United States set off a rocket 
which climbed to a height of 250 miles 


60 miles above the earth. 


the all-time record. foday, Britain, 
Australia, and Russia, as well as the 
United States, are working on bigger 
and better rockets. 

The which may be 
ready for launching in two years, will 


new satellite, 
be shot up about 250 miles into the 
rockets, and 
sent spinning around the earth. Trav- 
eling at a speed of 18,000 miles an 
the tiny moon will the 
earth once every 90 minutes. 


atmosphere by several 


hour, circle 

After a few days or weeks, scientists 
believe the satellite will slow down and 
burn to dust as it plunges toward the 
earth. Meanwhile, it will 
valuable information by means of 
radio, such as how much air there is 


give us 


250 miles above the earth, how hot 
the sun really is, and other data. 

In time, satellites may carry tele- 
aloft. This will let 
scientists see what it’s like high above 
the earth. An earth-circling man- 
made moon might relay television pro- 
grams, making it possible for viewers 
everywhere to pick up live TV shows 
from any country in the world. Satel- 
lites might also help us make more 
accurate weather predictions by trac- 


vision cameras 


ing cloud and wind movements. 





News Quiz 











National Defense 


1. Briefly describe the new military re- 
serve program for teen-age volunteers. 


2. Tell about some of the other pro 
grams under which young men enter the 
armed services 


3. What new rule has been made, con- 
cerning participation in reserve training 
activities, for all men entering the armed 
services from now on? 


4. Why are President Eisenhower and 
his military advisers so intent on build 
ing up the nation’s reserve forces in the 
next several years? 


5. On which branch of the regular 
armed services does the Eisenhower ad 
ministration seem to be putting increased 
reliance for national defense? 


6. Give arguments used by people who 
the government’s present mili 
tary manpower setup, and arguments put 
forth by those who defend the system. 


criticize 


Discussion 


1. In general], do you or do you not 
favor the government’s present military 
manpower program? Explain your posi 
tion. 

2. On the basis of your present knowl 
edge, do you think our nation is main 
taining strone enough defenses? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Geneva Conference 


1. How did top Russian leaders act in 
meetings with U. S., British, and French 
heads of government at Geneva this 
summer? 
that the Big Four 
Chiefs of State directed their foreign 
ministers to try to settle in a new con- 
ference next month. 


2. List problems 


3. In what ways do the Soviet officials 


seem to be changing their attitude toward 
free nations of the world? 


1. Give some of the reasons why the 
tussians may be trying to establish a 
more friendly relationship with us and 
other free peoples. 


5. What are the prospects of reaching 
agreements that can assure the world 
of an enduring peace? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the Soviet leaders are 
sincere in their show of friendliness and 
willingness to help guarantee world 
peace? Why, or why not? 


2. Is it wise or unwise to attempt fur 
ther negotiations with the Russians in 
an effort to settle some of the world’ 
major problems? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name 5 Eisenhower-backed meas- 
ures approved by the 84th Congress, and 
3 that were turned down 


2. What was the significance of last 
month’s meeting in Geneva dealing with 
atomic energy? 

3. Why are French North 


lands seething with unrest? 


African 


4. What evidence do we have that we 
are making progress in the fight against 
polio? 

5. Identify: Konrad Adenauer; An- 
tonio Segni; Marion Folsom; Nikolai 
Sulganin; and Marilyn Bell. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) living at the same period; 2. (d) 
wise; 3. (d) not in harmony with one 
another; 4. (a) clever and shrewd; 5. 
(c) frank and honest; 6. (b) defect; 
7. (a) freedom from penalties. 





